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ABSTRACT 

To determine the extent tc vhich sales and females 
bring similar or dissimilar attitudes of trust to encounters with 
members of the same or the opposite sex, a study mas conducted that 
examined attitudes of interpersonal trust according tc the subject's 
perception of the expertness (validity cf judgment) , reliability, and 
dynamism of the attitude object . For the study, 102 males and 135 
females were tested on a 27-item semantic differential instrument and 
the results were analyzed according tc the variables of sex of 
subject, sex of attitude object, aad relaticnship to attitude object 
(closest friend ori^that sex in general). The sttdy revealed the 
following: females perceived people of both sexes to be more expert* 
and hold stronger attitudes of interpersonal trust than did males; 
neither males nor females were {Perceived to be more or less expert 
overall by both sexes, but men considered males to te mere expert 
than females; both sexes perceived females as higher on the character 
dimension of the test and males were perceived as mere dyraiic; and 
closest friends of toth setes were rated higher on all three 
dimensions than were both sexes in gen€ral« (MAI) ^ 
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AN EXPLORATORY STiJDY OF INTERPERSONAL 
*' TRUST BETWEEH- THE SEXES • 

The Feminist Movement of the 1960s seems to have keen the fmpetus for 
much research concernifig >the differences between fema,^es and males, sex- 
roles, and. sex role stereotypes. In over 600 p^ges Maccoby and Jacklin 
provide an excellent summary of the myriad scholarly studies conducted just 
since 1966. Differences between the sexes In terms of Intellect and achieve- 
ment, socialization, sex-typing,- and social behav|ox are but a few of the 
topics covered J Chafetz' Hascul i ne/Fertii rfi ne of/ ^uman? is devoted entirely 
to, the exploration of sex roles in our societyT^ Baird has recently provided 
a comprehensive summary and review of research ^relating to sex differences 
in small group communication.^ / 

' / ■ - • 

Coincidental ly, another body of llteratJiire has emerged which applies 

human relations principles to the female-mafe rel ationshjp. Examples of 

such works are: O'Neill and O'Neill's Open Marriage ,-^ f4sters and Johnson's 

The Pleasure Bond , 5 and Patton and Ri tter's Living Together . ^ One variable , 

that has . been recogn I zed by these authors as being of central importance In 

.the female-male relationship is trust. O'Neill and O'Neill, for example, 

devote an entire chapter to this communication variable. 7 

Aside ^om the specific context of the female-male relationship, trust 
is also consistently recognized By communication scholars as a pivotal 
variable in al 1 ^contexts of human corwnunication./ As Johnson states, "Little 
happens In a relationship until the individuals learn to trust. each other."" 
After more than twenty years of studying T-groups and problem-solving (I.e., 
task) groups, Jack Gibb hds concluded that trust is the pacemaker variable 
in group^growth. Trust among (pembers is necessary for a small group to 
develop an a<^quate feedback and /data-process i ng system, to establish and 
Integrate goaTsS» and to develop a feeling of interdependence or mutual 
infl uence amongNoroup members .-^ The most . important element in Rogers' client- 
tentered therapy^ i^s an atmqsph^rfe of psychological safety. That is, the- 
client feels safe and thus trUs^ts the therapist as a listener wf^en she/he 
behaves in a manner that displays genuineness, nonpossessive warmth and accur- 
,ate empathy.^^ Giffin has concluded "that the central construct for good 
I nterpersronal relations is trust." 

Trust seems' to be a prerequisite to sharing^arts of ourselves or self- 
disclosing wKich, -^in turn, i's necessary for es^bl ishing and maintaining 
hutnan relationships. Likewise, trust is necessary for the self-disclosure 
which is essential in est^bl ishing and maintaining the female-male relation- 
ship. Yet 1 ittle. empi rical evidence exists concerning the operation of . 
•trust as a ' commun i cat ion vari able ' between the sexes. 

. ' - - ^ ' ■ ■ ^ 

Jhis study was conducted in an effprt to determine^to what extent, if 
any, females and males brii^g similar or dissimilar attitudes of trust to 
encounters v^|th members of the same or opposite sex. Once it is known to 
what extent such differences exist efforts can be made to determine how 



these atti tudes -affect commuaicat ion behaviors between the sexes. 

Specifically, %his study explored the following questions: 

« * , ' - . ■ 

1; Vfhat dre females' attitudes. of interpersonal trust toward: 
a) females In general, b) males in general, c) their closest 
female friend, and *d) their closest male friend? 

2. Whkt are males * att i tudes of interpersonal trust toward: 
' a) females in general, b) males in gpineral, c) their closest 
female friend, and d) their closest male friend? 

''Informal" hypotheses purporting to answer these questions abound. In dls 
cuss ions of Interpersonal trust between females and males, students are very 
quick to state their positions: "Guys aren't trustworthy, but my boyfriend 
Is!"; "I trust my ^i rl f riehd, but not all women In general." Of courS|^ 
these are just individually stated opinions. No evidence could be foLmd to 
support or refute these assumptions, and no previous study has explored the 
attitudes of interpersonal trust females and males have toward the sanfie and 

opposi te sex. 

' ■ ^ *. . * 

Prior research findings provi,de some indl rect- eV'Idence ,that differences 
In attitudes of interpei^sonal ^rust do exist between the sexes, and that 
differences exist depending upon the degree of intimacy in the relationship. 
For example, Sidney Jourard posits that self-disclosure follows an attitude 
of Ipye and tr;^ust, and the most consistent difference he^found In a series 
of questionnaire studies of self-disclosure was that women disclosed more 
about themselves, than- d Id men. ^ ^ , This finding indicated that perhaps 
females have stronger attitudes of interpersonal trust thaa males. Another 
finding of Jourard's was a significant correlation between how well the 
subjects (both females and males) knew the target person, and the amount 
and type of information that was disclosed to him/her. Also, Lockwood 
and €man, using a modi f led vers ion of Jourard's self-disclosure Instrument, 
found that one of the predictor variables that led- to a discrimination 
between, friends and acquaintances was "wi 1 1 ingitess to discuss Intimate 
toprcs." Thus, it w^s speculated that some differences in attitudes of 
interpersonal trust might exist for people* depending upon whether they 
cpnsidered a closest female or male friend, or either sex In general. 

Giffin, Heider, ^Gro*ginsky, and Drake found attitudes of Interpersonal 
trust, as measyred by the Giffin Trust Di fferential ,,(see below), to'be 
pos^ively correlated with self-concept, as measured by the Tennessee Self- 
Conoi|3t Scale. These findings led Giffin to later hypothesize that. a 
person's trust of another is a function of her/his own self-concept.' In 
terms of self-concept alon^, it seems that females' and males' self-concepts 
would differ due to differing socialization processes. This ts not to say 
that their sel frconceots differ in terms of "high" or "low."- As a matter 
of fact, after, reviewmg several studies dealing with self-esteem and/or 
self-concept, Maccdby anci Jacklln concluded that there are no differences 
between the sefxfes; females and males have equally positive or negative 
overall self-concepts..- Ther|pdo seem to be differences, however, in the 
components of the sexes' s^l f-concepts as perceived by men and women of aH 
ages. For example^ Broverman, et al . conducted a series of studies over ^ 
six-year period developing and administering a sex-role questionnaire. 
Attributes such as. independence, objectivity, competitiveness^ and s^lf- 
confidence comprised a "competency" cluster, whi'ch both females and males 
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perceived as being male-valued. . A "warmth and expressiveness" cluster. 
Including the attributes of gentleness, tactfujness,^and ability to express 
tender feelings, were perceived by both sexes as be i ng'fenia 1 e-va 1 ued i terns . 
Thus, different <ijbaracteri st ids seem to comprise both sexes' views of male 
self-concepts and female sel f-concepts . > Given the above f indings^^nd Giff in"s 
hypothesis, it was ' suspepted thsc differences in attitudes of interpersonal 
trust might exist depending Upon a' subject's sex, and the sex of a person or 
group a subject con^J^red. > > ^ ' 

In order to explore the r^elat Jo^nship between attitudes of interpersonal 
trust and the sexes it was aecessary first to identify a conceptual frame- 
work from which to study the construct of i hterpersoi^al trust and also a ^ 
method for measuring it. After reviewing three such conceptualizations, 
Kim Giffin's was chosen as that most amenable to exploring a4;4itudes of 
Interpersonal trust between the sexes. Giffin defines interpersonal trust as 
"reliance upon the communication behavior of another person in order to achieve 
a desi red but uncertain objective in a risky situation." In an effort to 
measure an attitude of interpersonal trgst (as per h is .def In i t Ion) Giffin^ 
constructed the Giffin Trust Differential' (see description below) .21 - An 
attitude of interpersonal trust is influenced by perceptions of another's: 

r 1. Expertness - this may be in terms-of quantity of relevant 

information, degree of ability or skill, or validity of • ^ 

j udgment . . ' 

2. Reliability - Character - a cl^practeri sti c^percei ved ;^s 
dependability, predictability, or favorable intent of the 
trusted person. \ ^ - ^ 

^ 3* Dynamism - behavior perceived as more active than passive, 
^ and more open or frank than closed or deceptive. ' . 

With the above serving as the conceptual framework, the following main 
-hypotheses were tested in an effort to explore the abov^ ques^t ions :23 

1. There will be differences between fpmal es ' and male^' / 
expressed. att i tudes of Interpersonal trust (on the expertness, '/ 
chj^racter, and dynamism dimensions) toward members of the 'SameA 
and opposite sex. 
II. There will be differences between expressed attitudes Of / 
interpersonal trust (on the expertness, characterj arid 
dynamism dimensions) toward "females" versus "males." * . - 

III. There will be differences between expressed attitudes'of ;^ 
interpersonal trust (on the expertness, character, and ^' 
dynamism dimensions) toward a "closest friend" of both .> 
sexes versus both sexes "in general." 

•\ 

Method 

Subjects • . - 

The soiifrce of data for the study was University of Kansas students 
enrolled in the Basic Communication Program, Fal 1 Semester , 1976* A total 
of 102 males and 135 females participated in the study. Subjects were ^ 
primarily first and second semester students. The mean age of subjects was 
18.9 years. , ' ' 



Measuring Instrument 



' The Giffin Trust Differential-Form E (henceforth, GTD) served as the 
measurfng Instrument for the study. The GTD measures an attitude of Inter- ^ 
personal trust toward a specific person or group. As its name Impi ies ,^ the 
GTD Is a Z7-ttem semantic differential instrument, comprisedfof s^en-point 
bipolar rating scales* Nine items each const i tute^the expertness , Character, 
and dynamism dimensions, all of which h^e been found' to be components of an 
attitude of interpersonal trust. ' 

lb 

Design and Procedures . - 

The hypotheses to^be tested'cal 1 ed for a 2 X 2 X. 2 factorial design 
(see Table I, Appendix). The first variable was sex of subject (female or 
male). The second variable was sex of attitude objfect (female or male). 
The thi rd variable war€^ relationship to att i tude object" (closest friend or 
that sex in general)^ AlTfemale subjects were randomly assigned to one of 
four female groups, ahd all mal^ subjects were randomly assigned to one of 
four rjwle groups. Jhe subjects in each group were instructed to fill out 
one GTd while considering one^of the following four attitude objects: your 
closest male friend; your closest femal e friend; males in general; or females 
in general . - \ 

Statistical Treatment . • 

' / 

I Each GTD was hand-scored for the factors of expertness, character, and 
dynamism. The design called for'a three-way analysis of variance, /which was 
performed for each of th^three factors.^ The Independent variabjes for. all 

..three ANOVAs were; sex subje^; sex of attitude objects and relat iorfship 
to attitude object. The^ependent variables were^ubjects' expertness, 
character, or dynamism scores. The. ANOVAs provided the tests for the three 
main hypotheses. T-testi to compare the means provided tes.ts for the various 
sub"hypotheses . ' ' / " 



' Results 

/ Table 2 (see Appendix) presents the results of the ANOVA utilized for , 

testing the three main hypotheses for the expertness dimension. The ANOVA 
revealed that sex of subject was a significant factor, and, therefore, hypo- 

;*thesisj was Accepted. The overall mean score for female subjects (^8.21) 
was gneater than the overall mean score* for the male subjects (A6.10), ^ 
implying that females consider people of both sexes to be more expert than 
do males, ftore specifically, t-tests- reveal ed that female subjects consiclered 
females in genera] (henceforth, FIG) to be more expert than did male subjects 
(t = ^.16, p < 0.005). Likewise, females rated their "closest female friend" 
(henceforth, CFT) higher^in expertness than did males, although the difference 

""was not highly significant (t = 1.76, p < .10). 

The resuht of the test for difference in perceptions of expertness due 
to sex of attitude object was not significant, and, ther^^c^r ,^ hesis II 
was not accepted. -However, the significant interacr between ,se . of subject 
and sex of attitude object indicates that sex of ut . de.object did have some 



effect on subjects' perceptions of expertness. A test of thfe s'imple effects 
of sex of subject for "male" and "female" attitude objects (closest friend 
and general combined) revealed that male subjects percei ved "malea^ to be 
significantly more expert than "fema^es"' and that .female subjects considered' 
"females" to be significantly more expert than "males." There is an exception 
to this latter finding, however, which accounts for the significant three-way 
interaction (SEX X SEXAO X RELAOi . Female subjects perceived "females" 
(closest friend and in general) to be more expert than "males" (closest friend 
and in general) and FIG to be more expert than "males in general" (henceforth, 
MIG) . However, they perceived a CFF to be s 1 ight ly . 1 ess expert than a. ''closest 
male friend" (henceforth, CMF) 

0 T 

There wa 5 a sign if icant difference between both male and female subjects' 
perceptions of expertness for a "c 1 os estate i end" of both sexes versus both 
sexes '"in general" and, ^erefore, hypothesis III was accepted. S£eci f ical ly , 
"closest: friends" of both sexes were perceived to be more expert (X = ^9.86) 
than both sexes "in general" (x = ^^-95) by female and male subjects. 

Subjects' scores from the character dimension of the GTD served as the ; 
data for the^econd ANOVA. The results of this ANOVA, which provided the 
test of the three main hypotheses, are presented in Table 3 (see Appendix). 
The test of the first main hypotjhesis received no difference in scores due to^ 
sex of ^subjects. Overall, females' and ma 1 es ' percept io£S of character toward 
a]] four attitude objects did not differ significantly (X = ^Q.96, females; 
X = 47-22, males). and so hypothesis 1 was not accepted. Subsequent comparisons 
between means revealed one significant difference: female subjects perceived 
CMF to be higher in, character than did male subjects (t = 2.06, p < 0.025). 

Sex of the attitude objects was a significant factor for both females' 
and males' considerations of character. The. overall mean score for both female 
and male subjects was higher for "female" at^i tude objects ("closest", and 
^general," X = 50.05) than for "male atti tude'^objects • ("closest" and "general," 
X = 46.12). This sigrtificant difference led to the acceptance of hypothesis II. 

Hypothesis III, which addressed subjects' perceptions-of character toward 
a "closest friend" of both sexes versus both s^xes "in general," was accepted. 
Females and males consider their "closest friends" of both sexe^s to be much 
higher in character (x= 52.40) than both sexes "in general" (X = 43.775)'^ 

The three main hypotheses were tested a third time for subjects' scores 
from the dynamism dimension of the GTD. The results of this ANOVA are pre- 
sented in T^ble 4 (see Appendix). The first main hypothesis was accepted ^ 
since sex qf subject proved to be a si/^nificant factor. This significant 
difference between femaleg and male subjects^ perceptions of dynamism toward * 
members of the same and opposite sex is reflected in the overall mean scores. 
Female subjects' mean score (45.61) was higher than male subjects' mean score 
(43-61). Th^ conclusion is that, (overaj I , females per-^olve people to be more 
dynamic than do males. 

'Hypothesis II was accepted due i:o the significant difference found for 
female and-male subjects' percept-ions of dynamism toward female *atti tude 
objects ("closes.t" and "general") versus male attitude objects ("closest" and 
"general")- The overall mean seore for those females and males who considered 
male attitude objects was higfafer ( X" = 46.83) than the overall mean score for 
those who considered female altitude objects (X = 42.39)- Thus, both females 
and males perceived "males" .to be more dynamic than "females." 



The test of the third main ^hypothesis revealed a significant difference 
due to Relationship to attitude object. Combining ferf^e and male subjects* 
scores fo^r dynamism, the mean score for a "closest friend" of both ^€xes- was 
higher (X = ^6.80) than the mean score for both sexes *'in general" (X^^2.^2). 
Thus, hypothesis III was accepted and it was concluded that both females and 
males perceived their '^closest friends" to be mo/e dynamic than both sexes "in 
gene ra^l ."^ There , was an exception, however, as reflected i n the individual 
group means. The mean^ for male subjects rating a CMF was ac^tually somewhat 
lower CX'= ^6.32) than for those male subjects rating MIG (X = kS.kOT- This 
difference was not significant, however, and the conclu^on drawn was that 
these male subjects perceived a CMF to be no more or less dynamic tharv MIG. 

There was a significant interaction between sex of attitude object and 
relationship to attitude object that further explains the above findings. 
The combined means d i s rega rd i ng sex of subject, are presented in TabJe 5 
(see Appendix). It can seen from this table that FIG were perceived to 
be the~ least dynamic of a^l four groups. The test for simple effects revealed 
that the di fferent iat ion between CMF and MIG wasn't nearly as great as that 
between CFF and FIG. The f indj ng^^j^jj^ FIG were considered to be the least 
dynamic also further expl a i n?^the s i gn i f i cant difference found in the test of 
hypothesis II, where "females" were perceived to be less dynamic than "males." 

Discussion « 

This study yielded several interesting findings. Beginning with sub- 
jects' perceptions of expertness for the various- atti tude objects, we f^und 
that females perceive people of both sexes to be more expert than do males. 
This result, together with f^maTe subjects' overall significantly higher 
ratings of others* dynamism, and their somewhat higher fajbeit non-s ign i f i cant) 
overall ratings for the character dimension, imply that females hold stronger 
attitudes of interpersonal trust ( or are more trusting of others) than do 
males. The work of Wrightsman provides indirect corroboration for thiSy^gn- 
elusion. Although his theoretical perspective encompasses the more generalized 
notion of trustworthiness of others, he has consistently found females to be 
more trusting than ma^es. 

Based on the series of studies conducted by Broverman, et al., and 
social! 2atit)n .processes in our culture, one might have expected 'males to be 
considered more expert than females. In this study, however, neither males, 
nor females were perceived to be more or less expert overall hy bo sexes. 
Apparently, a stereotyped image'of males being the experts does noi <j:xist for 
this group of university students. The significant interaction between sex 
of subject«4and sex of attitude object provided another interesting finding.- 
It was revealed that men consider males to be rDore expert than females, and 
women consider females t'o be more expert than ma^es . These findings suggest . 
the possibility that some changes in our society -have taken place since, 
historically, males have been considered to be more knovyledgeable, 'logical , - 
scholarly, experienced, etc., especially by females. The results of this * , 
study suggest? that presently females would rather turn to other females instead 
of males for helj/ in matters requiring some expertise (and vice versa for 
males). It appears that females are gaining more confidence their own sex; 
this newly found female credibility may be*" a direct result of the Feminist 



Movement. For the female-male relationship the Implication is that the female 
no» longer depends upon the male to be more educated and knowledgeable th^ 
she. This may be a reflection of^ change In the old stereotypic male "bread- 
winner" role. • . * 

Jhe most Interesting finding from subjects' scores on the character 
dimenslAn of the GTD was that females were rated higher than males by both 

'sexes. XS^e adjectives from th l75. d imens Ion Include "kind," "sincere, '\"nx)ral 
"nice/* "patient," and "honest"; both sexes pef-ceive females to be the chiefs 
possessors of these qualities. This Implies that some sex- role stereotypes 

/are stirt operant in communication between the sexes, especially from the 
males' point of view. ' Females ^fotfnd their closest male friends' character to . 
be almost as high as thelY^losest female friends', but th^s was not the case 
for males, who apparent ly -cons Idered theTr closest m^le friend to be* much less 
sincere, honest, etc., than their closest female friend. 

In relation to these findings It seems appropriate to point out that 
the Items comprising the character dimension of the GTD are affect-or rented 
characteristics thc(^ usually surface when operating on /the level of feelings. 
Females In our society are allowed and ^encouraged to express' the I r feelings 
mucht more than are males. Males may be as sincere, honest, moral,, etd., as 
females, but because the^ display their .emoti o n s less frequently than^^females 
(especially toward other males), others do not get the opportunity to see 
thesf qual Itles. . ° . * ♦ 

From subjects' scores on the dynamism dimension of the GTD It "was found- 
^hat-> oyeral 1 , males were perceived to be more dynamic than females. The^ 
interaction between sex of attitude object and relationship to attitude 
object revealed that the difference in subjects' perc^eptlons of dynamism for 
a closest male friend compared to males In general was minimal > whereas the 
differentiation between closest female fr^Iend and females in general was very 
great. Females In general were percefved as much less dynamic than^any of the 
other three groups. The stereotypic Image of males being active,' aggressive, 
Bold, extroverted, etc., (all components of the dynamism dimension) and females 
Ixeing passive, unaggressive, timid. Introverted, etc, stfjll exists for these 
female and male students. These findings corrobor^ate those of Chafetz' inform- 
al research and the s'erles of studies conducted by .3ro\fer?nan , et al. The 
stereotype of the passive, unaggressive female dots not pervade people's per- 
ceptions of a closest -female friend, however, since both sexes pbrceived a ^ 
cibsest female friend to be almost as dynamic as males. The implication Is 
that In, an Intimate -female-male relationship, the female does hot necessarily 
play a passive, timid role. , . - 

One finding that*" consistently emerged for alj three dimensions was that 
closest friends of both sexes- were rated higher than both sexes In general.. 
Both^ men and women perceived their closest friends to be more expert, more 
dynamic, and higher In character than rMles or females In general (with, the 
exception noted above for^males considering closest male friend vs. males 
in general). As Jourard, and Lockwood and Eman have discovered, close friends 
are more ^pt to discuss intimate topics and this type^. of self-disclosure . 
follows an attitude of trust between the IndTviduals. Thus, It seems logical 
that subjectis would express a greater amount af trust tovyard a specific, close 
friend than they would toward a group of males or females in general. 
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The faults of this study imply that perhaps some progress tias been 
made in terms of reducing the number and pervasiveness of sex-role stereo^ 
types. At the same time, it, is clear that .females and males either differed 
In their perceptions of the dimensions of trust for the sexes or both sexes 
perceived differences between the^sexes. We can conclude, therefore, that 
there are some specific differences in attitudes of interpersonal trust 
between the sexes. ' * 



If the goal of commun t cat ipn' research is to underst^ntTand explain the 
variables in the communication prfecess and, on that basi^, to improve human- 
, communication, it is necessary t.o study demorrstrated differences between the 
sexes ir> attitu/les of interpersonal trust. Our task now is to discern how 
•these attitudinal differences influence ^^havior in specific same-sex and/or 
oppos i te-sex pormuriicat ion situations, ^ For example, attitudes, of inter- 
pers6nal trust cdyld be determined by administering th^ Giffin Trust 
Differential ip a manner identical or similar to the procedures employed in 
this study. At a laTer time subjects woijld be.matchecf wifh a member of the 
^me or opposite sex. Specific, risky si,tuations that would require some 
type of trusting behavior would be presented to each pair and observations 
made of t^e communication strategies employed. Subjects ' ' communication 
behaviors in these si tuations'^wojild then be compared to their'GTD scores to 
see if expressed attitudes of in*[terpersonal trust rnatch communicat ron , 
st/ategies.^ Fihally, in light of the information obtained from thi^ inves- 
tigatloi=i, further studies comparing the operation of other communication* • 
variables in same-sex versus o[3pos i te-sex communi cat ion^ s i tuat ions seem 
clearly warranted. 

It should be noted that the subjects for this study were a Very.homo- 
|aeneous group* All subjects were University of Kansas students, most of 
^hom were ffeshmen between j8 and 20 years of age. Therefore, we cannot be 
sure that the results obtained hene would be the same for these subjects as 
they become upper-classmen , nori-studjents of the same age, older women or 
men, or women an^ men from a different geographic location. Also, there is 
the possibility that one, five, or ten yeai-s hence, attitudes of inter- 
personal trust between the sexes may change as the mores and norms in. our 
\ society evolve, and hopefully as sex-role stereotypes ditninish further. An 
additional suggestion, then, is that future study be undertaken to determine 
If th^ findings reported 'herein are applicaH^to different age groups and 
people of varying backgrounds and subcul tur^,-^ 
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Giffin and Barnes, ^6. 



Sex op 
, Attitude Object 




Fema 1 e 



Relationship to 
Attitude Object 



Closest General 



Closest General 



Sex Male 
of 

Subject Female 



n = 



n = 



25 n =25 

3 A n.^ 33 



n = 26 
n = 35 



n = 26 
n = 33 



N = 237 
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Table 2 

ANOVA: Expertness Dimension of GTD 



Source 



Sum of 
Squares 



df 



Mean Square 



I 



SEX 
SEXAO 
RELAO 
SEX X 
SEX X 
SEXAO 
SEX X 
Error 



SEXAO 
RELAO 

X reLao 

SEXAO X 



258 
' 67 
1701 

550 
1 



RELAO 



73'»62 
873728 
05^823 
89917 
7^*268 

27.27319 
19'». 62769 
9935.88037 



229 



258.73'»62 
67.873728 
1701.05823 
550.89917 
1.7'»268' 

27.27319 
19'». 62769 
i»3.388l2 



5.96326* 
1.56350 
39.^0562** 
12.69700*A 
0. 0^*016 
0.62859 



^SEX = Sex of Subject; SEXAO = Sex of Attitude Object; RELAO = Relationship 
to Attitude Object (closest or general) 



* p < 0.05 
AAp~< 0.001 
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Table 3 

ANOVA: Character Dimensron of GTD 



Source 



SEX 
SEXAO 
RELAO 
§EX X 
SEX. X 
SEXAO, 
SEX X 
Error 



SEXAO 
RELAO 
X RELAO 
SEXAO X 



Sum of 
Squares 



df 



Mean Square 



1. 



RELAO 



176.966i»3 
897. 3^*828 
^322.06i»33 
51 .2i»329 

• IS'*. 15100 

139.78955 
^161 .80225 
13731 .291 1^ 



229 



176.966i»3 
897.3'»828 
^322.06433 
51 .2^*329 

IS'*. 15100 

139.78955 
161. 80225 
59.96197 



SEX = Sex of Subject; SEXAO = Sex of Attitude Qbject; RELAO 
to Attitude Object (closest or general). 



*p < 0.001 
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Table 



ANOVA: Dynamism Dimension of GTD 



Sou rce 



Sum of 

Sq{j^ refs 



df 



Mean Square 



SEX 
,SEXAO 
RELAO 

SEX X SEXAO / 
SEX X RELAO 
SEXAO X RELAO 
,SEX X SEXAO X RELAO 
Error 



/230^,828f 

mz-ysooi* 
e**. 90112 

.1.62756 
610.65808 
63.69'»82 
11599. 558II 



229 



230.68286 
ll'»3.^3357 
11 12.7900'* 
6'». 90112 
1.62756 
610.65808 
63.69'»82 
- 50.65309 



'».55'tl7'^ 
22.57579"* 
21.96885** 

1:128129|, 

0.03213 
12.05569** 

1 .257'»7 . 



'sex = Sex of Subject; SEXAO = Sex of Attftude Object; RELAO 
to Attitude Object ("close" or "geneVal") 

p < 0.05 
AAp < 0.001 



=' Relationship 
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Table 5 , • 

Combined Means: Sex of Atti tude ..Object 
and Relationship to Attitude Object 



^ 1 ^ ^ — ■ 


■ ■ / — 


Relationship to 


^ — — Y 

Attitude^ .Object,. 




Sex of 
Attitude 


/ ■ ■ 

^bject ^ 


f 


"Closest F^riend" 


"In General" 


F • „ 


"Males" / 
'•femalef * 




• 9^.79 
92.^0 


92.52 
77.16 


. l.i»8 
66.58* - ■ 



*p < 0/001 
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